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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated the relative rewards and 
costs of parenthood and working as perceived by 63 professional and 
60 nonprofessional woaen between the ages of 28 und 39 who were 
childless, had small fanilies, or had large faiilies, A social 
exchange theory was suggested as the general theoretical fraiework 
for the study. The overall pattern of results suggested that woaen 
with different numbers of children and occupational statuses shoved 
different relative costs and benefits of parenthood and work. In 
particular, women with larger families had a higher general 
satisfaction with parenthood than those with srr^all or no families. 
Those who were childless saw higher general costs associated with 
parenthood than those with small or large families, and professional 
women also saw greater costs of parenthood than did the 
nonprofessional women. General motivation for work was found to be 
higher among the professional women. Other significant differences 
were found between subgroups of women who differed in work status or 
family size in terms of their responses to both openended and 
structured questions regarding their motivation for parenthood and 
working. (Author) 
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One variable of importance in fertilxLy tele ted behaviors may be called 
"iaotivatlon for parenthood.*' Ovt^r >U motivation for future parenthood and 
overall satisfaction with present p reuthood bo':h can be classified into 
many individual satisfactions and co.sts such as Uklng for children, emotional 
benefits of children, economic oata of ri;;Mrcn, and restriction of freedom 
and opportunity costs o£ children. 

Only recently have investigatovs bej;un to assess the benefits and 
coat* of children at different stages in the family cycle, tried to develop 
alternative methodologies for aseessing the rewi.rds and costs of children* and 
attempted to measure the value of apecitic numbers of children (e.g., Hof€nan» 
1972 J Terhune, 1972). The focus is on measureraent of parents* feelings, 
perceptions and beliefs regarding the rewards and costs of having children 
and on relating these motivational and t.t i f udinal factora to actual fertility 
or Intended number of children, fia jor measureiaent techniques uttliged in- 
clude open-ended questions regarciing w',/ a person wants children (Hoffman, 
1972; Fawcett, Alhores find Arnold. J 972), card aorts of the Importance of 
various fertility values (Terhune, 1972). anti projective TAT-type teats 
||^r (Hoffiaan and Hoffman, 197'*). 

^ Few non-econoralc studies of the v.-.l„» .:,{ children have considered tb« 
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coata and benefits of parenthood as compared wzth the costs and benefita of 
varioua alternatives, it is obvious '.h^t a woina--; has only a certain amount 
of time and reaources. She may devote all he^ ; ime and energy to the rearing 
"I 

Paper preaented at American Psychological Association meetinga, Nav Orlaava, 
Auguat, 1974. Xhla research was supported by Concract NIH-NICHD 72*2701 from* 
the Center for Population Research of the National Institutes of Health 
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Of children or she may devote a portiDn of her time to some other role. 
In American society the, major alL«ra.nnM.> Lask or role to which women may 
devote themselves is paid employment. Many women become equally involved in 
volunteer activities, hobbies, and other creative endeavors, or they may 
^pend their time in various Icisur.^ activities. However, these activities 
usually do not have the same type of legitimacy as does labor force parti- 
cipation; these activities usually w net provide a full-time alternative role. 
Labor force participation also has tho added advantage that it allows one 
to buy additional houaehuld comurv.^, ...ods which may themselves provide 
alternative benefits to parenthood. 

The negative relationship >^.cween married women's oraployment and fertility 
is well documented (e.g.. siegel and Hoas, 1963). Married employed women 
have and expect to have fewer children than do non-working women. This in- 
verse relationship between eiLptoy^ent and fertility is even more pronounced 
for career or professional women (Perrucci, 1970). One variable that has 
potential for explaining the nagaiive reh-.ionchip betwaen employment and 
fertility is differential motivation for parenthood (as compared with mo- 
tivation for worl'). 

The general theoretic^ framework espoused here is that of social 
exchange theory, it is assur^ed that, tor women the perceived rewards and 
costs of parenthood sad the pe.rctM>ed rewards and costs of major alternative 
sources of satisfaction such as work .i- <cct actual dec^slons whether or t,ot 
to have children (if one has no children) or whether or not to have an 
additional child (once one has h.^d oiu- or ny,rB enildren). The mediating 
variable in tbia relationship is ollect ivem- .a of use of various forms of 
contraception. 

Enployroenc and nv.-.t:herhood nwy b*- ihyuD^r ct at two alternative 
systems (i.e., social situations), each witn Us varfous rewards and costs. 
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Women will choose to int?racr vithin on<? or both of these social situaclont 
depending on the revard-cost. outcorac « O - . ^Rewards — ^ Coats) of each 
Situation and their combined outcomes. A woman wUl choose to have a child 
or an additional child (and not to work) when ch^ net reward rainua coat out- 
come (I.e., ^ Rewards — ^ Coats) of thv. motherhood role is considerably 
greater than the net reward-cost outcome th«i work role. The woman will 
choose to have a career when the reward -cost outcome of work is considerably 
greater than the reward-cost outc-tr >t p,ircnthood. When tlie reward-cost 
outcomes of both rolos approoch equ ii" / (f t- . <' Rewards 

Parenthood 

♦ ^Costa -^Rewards ^ Casts } the smoixvt of parti- 

Parenthood Wor^ Work 

clpatlon within each role is dcprnHr>n' on the reward-cost ratios within 
each role. When rewards of both roles atp high and costs low. the combined 
roles (career, plus additional chilJr*?^) will adopted. When rewards and 
costs of both roles are low, the womon vill probably choose only limited 
Motherhood (i.e., a amsll family), as this is? still the more socially accept- 
able of the two roles. WTifn somf iPBt< clr^ir-cut mixture of rewards and coata 
appears within both rolss. it is rxM . l^ii^culi to specify how much the woman 
will participate in each role. ,.n u...^e esses, the decisions adopted are much 
more often a nwtter of chanc- cr si . .,no" constraints rather than a result 
of volitional choice ot the wonwr. 

Clarification of tlie i>xp ■ nnoi : .',ivt.n .-.bova occurs when we distln!L;uiah 
between the genera 1 rewards and costs of parenthood (from which a general 
measure of satisfaction with p.-^re: • ',.,c..^ - - . ..- > lo^.s-t-ly called "mot i vat ion 
for parenthood" can be derived), anc *. , . ■..Ji-aa oud costs of having ftii 
additional child (fro- wh'c'., a t r-v nd- ■ o' < .vat ion for parenthood can 
be derived). It is .ro b>: cxpoct.-:f :.- ,•!. : rrwnrdf. of parenthood 

should increase and the gtfneral cost?? of parcutJiood >■>,:•,. tid decrease with 



nuad>er e£ children. Assuming; wonien with large families choose to have fMOy 
children^ they should see children as vtny satisfying and valuable. On 
the other hand^ it is likely that the rei^ards and costs associated with having 
•ddttional children may decrease as & iniuction of number of children^ since 
Domen with large families are less J Jkely to desire or intend additional 
children than are women of the same age who have few or no children* 

As a first step in testing our wheort^t lea I modrl and attempting to 
explain the negative employment-fcr lilty relationsh:.; , it was decided to 
examine fertility and niotivatton for paronrhood and wo < among an extreme 
group of women, those that wero dedicnied to a proft.H.^ion. Another group of 
women who were employed but wert^ ?)ot professional were included as a com^* 
parison group* 

Methodology 

In order to examine differences in paychological variables correlated 
with differences In profess I on*il statt^s ^nd fertility rates » a weighed 
cross*section sampling plon (with deliberate oversampling of some subgroups) 
was used. Subjects were stratified into six subgroups on the basis o£ two 
variables, work status (professional «nd nun-proiessional) and family siee 
(childless^ small families ^ind largo inmilies). Approximately equal num^>er« 
of subjects in the !.3te childbearlng years were selected for each of the 
subgroups. Women were defined opcr.nt: Lonally as having a small family if 
they had one child. They were lined as havixig a large family if they had 
three or mere children. Both chlldl^sfs snd *;:nall family women were sampled 
because women in these groups have adopted b*3sically dissimilar life styles. 

Our criteria for inclusion in ihc s-jnipl^- dcuviuded that in addition to 
having a specified number of children, a wovt«.:, h^i^jevn 2^ and 39, currently 
married and living with her spouse, and curr^^atly employed full-time* 
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Nttnber of children was defined as total number of living natural or adopted 
children; thia included children irom o woman's previous-marriage if they 
Here living with her. 

The aaople actually chosen consisted of 63 profeasional and 60 non- 
profetalonal women living in the greater Los Angeles area. Profetfaional 
women were randomly selected from membership listinga of profeaalonal 
aaeociationa, from biographical dtr-^cforios of professions and fro^ listinga 
of employees in hospitals and universities. The five major occupational 
groopa included in the professional sample were: 

1) Scientists. Equal numbers of a) social and behavioral acientiata* 
and b) physical and natural scient lets were selected from listinga 
of professional associations. 

2) Physicians were selected from the Physician's Reference Listing , 
1972. V. 9, Caltfornla . 

3) Lawyers were selected from the ^te^tindale -Rubble Law Directory. 1973 « 

4) University faculty members were selected from a computer listing 
of women employed at a large university. 

5) Nurses and librarians. These women wore combined into one category 
because both are ^.raditionally feminine occupations. Nurses were 
selected from employee listings of several hospitrtla in the Los 
Angeles ar«a. Librarians were, selected from A BioRraohic Directory 
of Llbrariaoo In the U nit ed Slates and Canada . 

Approximately equal numbers of women in each of these five occupational 
classifications were selected. 

Non-professional women were randomiy chosen from households re presents tlwe 
of Los Angeles county chat either had been prt-vlously selected for a 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Area Survey (LAMAS) or were currently being screened 
for another Los Angeles county survey conducted by the UCLA Survey Research 
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Center 47). Some additional non-protesaional women (N-13) were seleetfid from 
non-professional employee listings ot a laigt* university in the Los Angeles 
area • 

Personal interviews, although more tostlv than mail que stionna ires » 
were used ss the major mi>thod of data coLlectlon* Certain p;iper-and« 
pencil tests were also given to subjects after the interview was completedi. 
The most important, of chcs^e scales, and the only one to be discussed here it 
the Mptivstions for Children and Werf yuc^stioniiaire. This questionnaire 
asks subjects to rate how itnportant of 20 rewards and 20 costs of 

children would be in th»?ir dt^cfs^^^as r*.*R/irdijing vhethe^r or not to have 
additional children, and similarly , how Important IC rewards and 10 costs 
of work would be in thf^ir dccisionr, regarding ^.^ir. ix^ in the future* The 
Interview schedule covered the following arf^as of concern to the present paper: 

1) General iwtivation tor pnrenthood and work Open-ended questions 
measured perceivc^d rewards i^nd costs of being a parent and per- 
ceived rewards and costs i5T"being employed. For each factor 
mentioned ♦ the subject was :isked to rate the. importance of thla 
factor to her personally on n seven-point scale. 

2) Detailed fertility histories and attitudes, including expected and 
Ideal family si 2*^, and rf^a:5on^ for wanting specific numbers of 
children. 



Ri^sults 



As a prelude to data analysis, refusal rates and eligibility rates 



ware computed for all potential respondents contacted. An initial trend 



that emerged from our selection procedure's ii> thnt non-profes«ionals ware 



more likely to refuse to participate In the st^-^. 



iy than w^tvK professionals 



?Sl2.54» p< .05) . The «on-profft8SjonaIs higher rcft.^al rate w«» o££tet by 



thHv lover eligibility rat«, when compared with profeaaionala. 
g iaracteriatics f>£ th. Sub^oup t Sel.rr.d. xhe origiual .ge range aaieetad 
for the eanple 25 to 39. but in order to match the ai>. group, on aga 
much aa was po.aible, 25 to 2/.^ olds were not includei in the .a«pU. 
The problem was that n was la,po.alble to find sn;^ professional women bati^an 
25 and 27 who had' three or more children. tSfespite the matching on age. the 
lack of overlap in th. professional (P) and non-professional (MP) populatlona 
vaa auch that profesaiotuil won,en were still alnK>st an entire year older than 
non-profeaalonal women (Professionals, x ^33.44. Non-Profes.lonal. X- 32.42. 
P« 4.28. p<.05). Women both groups with large families were approKimataly 
two years older than the other women (Fr 22.32, p<.00l). 

There were still other differences between the professional and non. 
profeaatonal groupa for 'which it was not possible to control. In addition to 
obvious differences in socioeconomic status, own income, husband's income and 
education, which were inherent in the different work statuses of the rcapon- 
dents, there was a difference in religious affiliation. The profe.sional 
women were more likely to be Jewis. than the non-professional women (J^ P.99. 
pC'.OS). Professional and non-professionaU did not differ significantly 
in race, although t»ore Blacks were included in the non-profea.ional sample 
(3 Black Ps, 10 Black NPs). 

Specific Rewards and no.rf. Through extensive content analy.es, Hat. of 
exhauativa and mutually exclusive categories of rewards and costs of 
parenthood and work were developed frotr anawers to open-ended question*. 
The coding categories developed are dolineateJ in Table I which shows tba 
overall percentage of respondents mentioning e/ich po.itiw or negative 
factor and the mean i«,port.nce rating of that factor for all raspondenta 
who SKsntioned it. The most frequently mentioned benefits of parenthood 
ware categories (2) relationship with the child (getting and giving lova). 
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(I) watiching the growth and developtaent of the child, and (4) the teaching 
role. The highest rated reward of parenthood was (2) relationship with Che 
child. The nost frequently mentioned cost of parenthood for all groupa wat 
(3) restriction of freedom and opportunity. The highest rated costs concerned 
(8) worry about children end (9) doubts about one's own adequacy as a parent. 

The nost frequently mentioned reward of work was (5) social interaction. 
AUo frequently mentioned were (I) economic benefits, (4) feelings of 
•chievenent, and (3) self-definition. The hJ^hest rated benefit* were 
(4> achievement and challenge, (3> self -definition and <12) like work. Time 
(category 2) was overwhelmingly mentioned as the most salient negative 
aspect of work. Guilt concerning; being away from the children (8) and 
problems with daycare (13) w«re the highest rated costs of work, although 
both were mentioned by only a small percentage oi women. 

Chi Squares were used to determine significant differences in percent 
of respondents mentioning a particular factor. For determining differences 
among mean ratings of indi r^dual factors, 2 (Work status) x 3 (Family Size) 
analyses of variance were computed. There ware few differences between 
profesaionals and non-professional either in percent of respondents 
mentioning a category or in mean ratings of the benefits of parenthood. 
»>wcver, those women with large families were more likely to mention 
category 10, the companioofihip aspects of having children (38?t) than were 
the other two group. (147.) 10.23, K-^^O- Women with children (52%) in 

lH>th groups were more likely to mention category 2, relationship, than were 
childless (2870 women -.6.69, p< ,03). Category 3, liking for children*, 
activities, was rated higher (P* 8.30, df»2,9, p<.01) by women with 
children than by childless wo«wn. 

Professional women (357.) were more Uk^'ly to mention category 6, 
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interference with career as a cost of parenthood than were non-pro fe«tion«l 
nomcn (11%) C-'^z ;.9S. p< .01). They (277,) also more frequently raerti.oned 
category 10, the work involved in care of children, than did non-profe«tion«l» 
(7t) gd^s. 7.58, p^.Ol). With regard to rewards of work, professional! 
more frequently mentioned category 4, challenge (j.^^ 13.00. p^.OOl); 
category 6. mental stimulation CJC^''^ 11- 79. p<.00l): category 7, social 
contribution 12.85. p<.00l): and catcgo.-y 3. self-esteem (X^ts 5,20. 

^<,05) thsn did non-professionals . Non-professionals mentioned category 
3, housework as a cost of work more frequently than did professionals 
g^.r8.32, p<.0l). Those with children (517.) were more likely to mention 
category 4, that their employment was bad for or interfered with the needs 
of the children than were those who were childless (2%) 0^^= 28.96. p^.OOl). 

The individual structured rewards and coats were derixed from the 
Motivations for Children end Work Quest! onna ire. Fach statment wsa rated on 
a aeven-point acale of Importance, if a person disagreed with a statetoant 
or felt that it did not apply to her rather than that it was of no importance, 
the person would rate that statement D (coded as 0, while of no importance 
waa coded aa I). These structured statements dealt with reasons for having 
one or more additional children or any children (if one had no children) 
While the open-ended statements dealt with general satisfactions and coats 
of children. In these structured statements, we are not looking at what 
might be rationalisations of past decisions, hut rather, are looking at 
future declaions. While there lo a great deal of overlap between open- 
ended and structured categories, they are not^ Identical since they were 
derived U very different ways. However^ similar categories (e.g.. watching 
grvwth) can be compared for both sets of questions. 

The overall mesns of the 20 positive pare-.thood 20 negative parenthood, 
10 poaitive work and 10 negative work items irom the SLructured Motivation 
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Cor Children and Vork Quettionn«it« are t>re«entdd in Table 2. ttetst tre 
tided to give tome idea of their content areaa. The poaitive parenthood 
itewt rated of higheat importance were (19) onjoy children's activltiea, 
<18) being able to obaerve the growth and development of a child, (ll> like 
children* and (3) enjoy watching my child achieve. Only one of theae 
(watching growth) waa very frequently mentioned on the open-ended queationa. 
The costa of parenthood rated of higheat importance were (17) loaa of 
freedom and laobillty, (6} fotego opportunitiea because of children (12) worry 
•bout the child'a health and well-being, and (2) economic coats. All of 
theae costs were rated over a point lower than the higheat rated rewards 
of parenthood. Except for economic costs, they are the costs of parent- 
hood that were also highly salient for the open-ended seneral costs of 
parenthood. 

The poaitivs work Items that were rated highest were (8) like the 
stimulation and new experlencea, (3) I get satisfaction and enjoyment from 
the job, (5) like the interaction with other people, and (6) working adds 
to my aelf-eateem. All these positive work itema were rated extremely high, 
over one point higher than the higheat poaitlve parenthood items. The costs 
of work rated highest were (3) not enough rime for other activities. (7) not 
enough time with children, and (I) I like time to relax during the day. 
Thus, the mast important negative factors asaociated with employment have to 
do with the fact that being in the labor force ia time conauming rather 
than with characteristics of work itself. These benefits and costs of work 
which hsve the hign«;St ratinga agree fairly closely with the open-ended 
benefits and costs of work that are most frequently mentioned and have the 
'ligheat mean ratinga. 

The poaitlve parenthood itema that distinguished between professionals 
and non-professionals were items (3) child's achievement (P>NP, p^.Ol), 
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and (7> like t«sks <NP>P. £<:.0l). The negative parenthood item* that 
dUtinguiahed were items (2) economic (NP;>P, .01), and (7) boring 
(P>NP, J<.001). Pofitlv« parenthood itCTts that distinguiahed between 
iioaen who differed in preaent number of children weire items (3) child's 
achievement (0&l> 3, p< .01), (9) watching growth (0 & 17 3. p<.Ol), 
(13) family (0>1>3, e<.00l), and (17) teaching role (0 & l>3, p<.00l). 
In all cates, those with no children or small families scored higher here 
on the specific rewards of parenthood than did those with large families. 
This is as predicted since the first two groups of women expect to have 
isore additional children. Negative parenthood items that distinguished 
en the basis of present family siee were items (7) childcare tasks boring 
(0>3;>l, p<.Ol), (II) like children only for brief periods of time 
(0^3 & I, p<.Ol), (14) husband jealous (0> l>3, pC.Ol), (15) have 
enough children (3>i;o, p< .001), and (16) too old (3>l>0, p<.00l). 
Here those who are childless or who have large families appeared to see 
higher specific costs associated with additional parenthood than did those 
with small families. 

The three positive work items that distinguished between professionals 
and non-professionals were items (I) need income (NP>?. p<.001), (3) rnjoy 
job (P>NP, p<.01), and (7) social contribution (P^ NP, p< .01). The only 
negative work items that distinguished between the two groups was (5) time 
for housework (NP> P, p<.00l). With regard to number of children, those 
with children saw time away from children as a higher positive item of work 
than did those without children (3 & i; 0, p< .001). As on the open-ended 
question, professionals appeared to have more intrinsic rewards associated 
with work, but the only item that dtstinguishnd between professionals and 
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tton-profe»glon«U on ^th ttructurftd and open-ended quectlone ««• locial 

contribution. 

QveraU todtcea of Motivation for Per enthood and Work . One aim of the praaent 
atudy vaa to develop methoda of aunlng the reifarda and coata of parenthood 
and work. Since our nedel conceptualised notivatlon for parenthood aa the 
fum of the aallence ratinga of individual perceived revarda and coata, the 
initial analyaia utillred theae turns. However, other meaaures (such aa 
nuaber of reaponaea, mean reaponae ratinga, and number of highly rated 
reaponsea) were elao examined. In each caae, the pattern of reaulta were 
almllar. 

Table 3 ahowa the open-ended auma of the ratinga of the varloua reaponaea 
the auma of the rewarda of parenthood (^R^) «nd the rewards of work (^R^), 
the costs of chiiar«n (fc^y and the costs of wrk C^). The sum of 
rewarda of parenthood R^) index waa derived by having each reapondent 
rate the importance of each individual factor mentioned on open-ended 
<|ueationa, auonting theae ratinga for each individual, and obtaining s mean 
aum of the ratinga for all intervieweea in a apeciflc group. The other 
auma were obtained in a almilar manner. In order to aee if, the groups 
significantly differed, 2 (Work Statue) x 3 (Family Siae) analyaea of variance 
were computed. Individual coopariaona were conducted uaing the Newman-Keula 
(qjf) test. 

The sum of the rewarda of children increaaed with number of childroo 
(Fa 7.40. g K.OOl). Employed women with large famlllea rated the aum of 
rewarda of children higher than did employed women with smsll fsrailics (or 
no children). Women with no children saw higher costs of children than did 
women with children (F*4.82, p<.Ol). Frofeaaional wmen aaw higher coata 
aaaociated with parenthood than did non-profeaalonal women (F*8.85^ .01), 
and they alao saw higher rewards associated with vovk (F= 24.27, p <.00l). 

13 .12- 
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Examination of motivation for parenthood (»totp« . ^Cp) ahowa that» 
aa expected, %«omen with more children had a higher motivation for parenthood^ 
i.e.. they aee more aatiafaction or valuea aaaoclated with children <F* 21.46, 
g<'.001). women with large famlllea had higher motivation for parenthood 
than women with amall famlllea <£ <.05), who, in turn, had higher 
Motp than chlldteaa women (p^*05). 

Aa expected, women profeaaionala had a higher motivation for work 
(Mot^* $ 8w - (g^) than did non-pro feaaional women ^* 7.26. p <.01). 
Reaultant Motivation (Motp - Motv) tncreaaed with number of pieaent children 
<P *14.90. iC.OOl). It waa lower among profeaaionala than non-prof easionala 
(F» 6.27, p<. 01), and an interaction alao occurred (F» 3.24, p ^.05). Thia 
interaction ia cauaed becauae profeaalonal and non-profeaaional women with 
amall famlliea did not differ in Reaultant Motivation. 

One additionally intereating aapect of Table 3 ia that the aum of the 
rewarda of parenthood waa amaller than the aum of rewarda of wrk. Conae- 
fnently, in moat eaaea motivation for work waa higher than motivation for 
parenthood, and reaultant motivation had a nagatlve value. What this con- 
alatent pattern of reaulta indicatea remaina to be aeen. According to the 
theory, peraona with negative reaultant motivation would not have (or want) 
many children. A unlveraally high reward of work aummary index may almply 
indicate that married women do not work (unleaa financially forced to) unleaa 
the rewarda of work are perceived aa high. Additional data to be collected 
from non-working women ahould provide more Information on thla problem. 

Table 4 preaenta the auma of the structured rewarda and coata of 
parenthood and work. Here, the rewarda of work and coata of work were multi- 
plied by two, ao that they would be comparable to the rewarda and coata of 
parenthood which had twice aa many ltema» and analyaaa were computed aa for tba 
open-ended auma. 
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It Wit expected th«t mt^ for an additional child would deereaae with 
nund)er of children, alnce generally the more children one haa, the fever 
additional children one wants. Even though a woman aiay tee parenthood aa a 
very poaitlve atatut, she would not desire additional children, if she la 
receiving all the benefits of parenthood from the children she already haa. 
In general, the rewards of parenthood (p <.05), motivation for parenthood 
(g<.Ol), and resultant motivation (g<.Ol) did decreaae aa family size 
Increased. However. Table 4 revavls a curious reversal of the expected 
pattern of results. Professional women with amall faollles had higher moti- 
vation for parenthood and resultant motivation than professional women with 
no children <p<.Ol). The rewards of work, total motivation for work (and 
the costs of parenthood) no longer dletingulahed between professional 
and tton-professlonal women as they did on the open»meaaurea. while pro- 
fesaional women saw more general rewards of work and had a higher general 
satisfaction with work than non-professlonal women, when factors entering 
into decisions regarding working in the future were considered, there was 
no differences associated with work statua» 

Olacuaslon 

The pattern of results obtained shows that wnoen with different numbara 
of children and different occupational atatuses ahow different relative coats 
and beneflta^f parenthood and work. With regard to open-ended Individual 
benefits and cos|s of parenthood (in general), it appeared that women with 
larger families more highly valued than did other women their relatlonahlp 
(getting and giving love) with their children, and the companionship aspects 
of having children. Professional women were more likely to indicate concern 
about interference with a career and the work Involved (which may be related 
to wanting time for career) as negative aspects of parenthood. In all 
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catM tfe* iBdMdiitl rmrdt «i4 eoft factors should b« intAvpreted 
With caution, because the Urge nuaber of significance tests cooputed 
way ^use some cases of Type I error. 

There was a fairly close overall correspondence between fsctors thst 
were perceived as important on open-ended <in general) end structured 
(additional children) quettiona. although the aignificant differences between 
groups often were dissimilar. However, results f©r both structured and open- 
eaded rewarda of work tuggeste that non-professionals were more concerned 
about ssngible extrinsic characteristics of the job (i.e.. money) while 
professionsls were nore concerned sbout internsl intrinsic fsctors, e.g., 
enjoyment of what they do. challenge and stimulstion. An interesting pattern 
of resulta also emerged on structured rewards snd costs of sdditlonal children. 
Women with large families rated poaitive aspects of hsving snother child 
much lower thsn did other women. Vomen with Small families and childleas 
women were fairly aimilar in their ratings. However, somen with no children 
frequently rsted negative sapects of parenthood higher than did those with 
small or large families, onlp on two very iwportant itema having to do with 
specific chsrscteristict of their situstions rsther thsn more genersl satia- 
factions and costs ataoeiated with additional children, did Urge family 
wraen acore higher. These were items dealing with the women being too old, 
or alresdy hsving enough children. 

the dsta on open-ended end structured euma generally support our 
hypotheses. Those with large faniliea had a hi^er general satiafaction 
with parenthood and general reaultant motivation, but a lower motivation 
for having an additional child (and lower reaultant motivation for additional 
children) than did those with amall or no families. Those who were childless 
(or professionsl) saw higher genersl costs sssocisted with parenthood than 
did other wowsn. Profetslonal women had higher general motivation for work 
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(!.•., t»tl«f«ction irtth nork) tb'.n did non-profeMlonali. The ttrong re- 
vertal of result* between chlldlett profeasioiule And profettionat* vlth 
one child on atructured queationa nay be related to the fact that chlldleaa 
profeaaionala expected fewer total children than did pro feaaionala with amall 
faniliea. Another poaaibility ia the almoat univeraal denigration of the 
one child family aa not being good for the child. Thia tendency waa very 
clear in anawera to queationa regarding '"why" a certain desired number of 
children. Profeaaional women with one child may be highly motivated to 
have another child, whereaa profeaaional women who are at leaat 28 and have 
not had a child may have aome hesitation regarding having children. 

The lack of algniflcant differencea on the neaaurea of motivation for 
work among profeaaional and non-profeaaional women on the atructured 
queationnaire may be due to the fact that we have not adequately sampled the 
unlverae of Itema relating to motivationa for employment. However, it ia 
more probably that aince theae women are all currently working, such factora 
are not Influencing a decialon regarding work, and it may be that another 
aet of factora (such aa pregnancy* etc.) influencea the decialon to stop 
working. The majority of both groups had already made a decialon to con- 
tinue to work indefinitely, although non-profeaaionala were somewhat less 
likely to expect to be working in ten years than were professionals 
Ct?^4.23, g<.05). 

While these data ahow that aatlsfactlon with parenthood and motivation 
for additional children differ with family site, they do not show the relstlve 
effect of motivational varlablea aa compared to demographic or other variables. 
Genersl sstlsfsction for (motivation for) work la higher in professional than 
non-ppofeaalonal women Who are equal In number of praaent children, while 
thia finding la of intereat in it own right, it does not indlcste whether 
motlvstlon for work should be Included aa a component of our theoretical 
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model. Subtracting wtiv.tion for parenthood fro. motivation for wrk nay 
not increaae the predictive power of our model. Additional analyaea in- 
volving a multivariate approach are neceaaary to determine atich infor«tion. 
It also ia neceaaary to extend thia approach to a more general popu- 
lation. Longitudinal atudiea that determine ehangea in fertility and uae of 
fartility regulation aaaociated irtth ehangea in the importance of perceived 
reirarda and coats of children alao are deairable. 

Given the present data, the high general motivation for parenthood 
(i.e.. aatiafaction with children) among women with large families could 
indicate rationalisation that occurs after a woman haa a large family rather 
than iiMlicate general rewarda and coata that may have motivated women to have 
large familiea. Motivation to have additional children might not be aasociated 
to any degree with deaired children, future fertility, or uae of fertility 
regulation. At thia point, although motivation for parenthood (and work) 
doea diatinguiah between groups* it ia impoasible to atate if it ia of any 
practical value and can aerve aa a algnificant predictor of differences in 
fertility. 

In concluaion. thia paper auggeata the poaaible utility of uaing a 
aocial exchange model to examine the coata and benefita of parenthood and 
the coats and benefita of work. Only more aophiaticated and extenaive 
atudles can determine the validity of thia theoretical formulation. 
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Tible I. Individual Open-Ended Ratrtrdt end Costs of Parenehood and Employment 



X. Rewards of Parenthood 



Overall Percent 
Mentioning 

48% 

44% 

12% 



1. Watching child's growth and developoient 

2. Relatiiinship with che child: (getting and 
giving love) 

3. Enjoy children's activities: (being in touch 
with youth ) 

4. Teaching role: (helping and guiding growth 

and development) 39«( 

5. Family: (having a "family") 24% 

6. Self -development and growth: (makes me more 

msture, a better person) 21% 

7. Fulfillment: (biological fulfillment; the vnman'a role) 32% 

8. Merriage/Hueband: (helps msrital relationship ^ on 
expression of love) 13X 

9. Comfort in old age: (companlonskips flnsncl^il 

security) ^•f^ 

10. Companionship: (Is a companion; keeps me from being 
lonely) 21% 

11. Imnortallty: (a part of me lives on: carrying on 

the fsmlly name) 16% 

12. Nurturance: (taking care of dependent human being; 

giving something to someone else) 19% 

13. Like children: (children are fun) 27% 

14. Challenge, achievement » creativity 23% 

15. Social expectation: (parents or friends or society 

expect it; affects relationship with psrent positively) 3% 

16. Keeps you young: (see things through a child's eyes) 7% 

17. Social contribution: (creating a good person) 9% 

18. Other (e.g., income tax deduction) 14% 



Overall 

Mean 



6.08 

6.55 

5.60 

5.99 
6.10 

6.16 
6.16 

6 01 

6.00 

5.50 

4.95 

6.09 
5.82 
5.43 

3.00 
5.55 
6.18 
5.76 
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Table I. (cont'd.) 



II. Costa of Paventheod Hentioning 



Overall Percent Overall 

Keen 



1 . Econanlc 



ZCfl 4.00 



XIX. Reward of Work 
I . Econoinic 



4.65 

4.67 
5.18 

5.21 

5.17 

4.50 



2. Kolae, haaale» frustration 15«^ 

3. Restriction of freedon» opportunity, privacy or 
nobility: (forego opportunities) 42% 

4. Great responsibility 231 

5. Kirriage/Husband; i (interferes vith relationship 
or tine with husband) 121 

6. Career: (interferes with career; problstt of two 
Mill-tine relet) 24^1 

7. Other time factors: (leas time for own interests 
and activities) 21% 

8. Worry: (regarding social problens or the child's 

health a nd developoent ) 24% 5 75 

9. Adequacy: (doubta about own sdequacy aa a aother) 17% 5.8I 

10. Work: (t )o nuch work) 17% 5 47 

11. Childcare problens: (problens finding adequate help; 

problens regarding diaciplining of children) 11% 5.00 

12. Guilt or conflict: (concerning behavior toward children 

or too nuch time away from children) 11% 

13. Boredom, drudgery: (of childcare taaksi being stuck 
et home) 

14. Population problems 1^ 

15. Other (e.g. afraid children not live up to ideala/ 18% 4 77 
pregnancy unpleasant) 



5.31 

4.00 

7.00 



47% 5.52 



2. Financial independence ig^j g 

3. Self->definition, esteem or independence^ (enploynent 

gives one a senae of self-identity) 46% $^30 

4. Achievement, challenge, creativity 46% 6,43 

er|c 



Table 1. (cont'd.) 



XXI. Revardt of {fork 



Overall percent 
Mentioning 



%* Social interaction: (meet and interact vlth 
people) 

6. Itental ttimulation: (uae your mind; opportunity 
to learn) 

7. Social contribution: (aomething of value to aociety) 

8. Time atmicturing: (getting out of the houae; getting 
into the world; getting up, dreaaed and out every 
morning; adding atructure and pattern to one 'a life) 

9. Kelpa relationahip with child: (be ia more independent* 
wore aociable; l*m more patient with him; tha quality 
of time we apend together ia better) 

10. Kelpa relationahip with huaband: (I have more to talk 
about with his; he appreciatea me more$ X am a more 
intereating peraon to him) 



61% 

41% 
35X 

46% 

10% 

8% 

11. Self>development and growths (i am more aelf-actualised; 
more independent; more aelf^aaaured and aelf-confident) 17% 

12. Like work: (enjoy thia job; enjoy ny occupation; like 
what I do) 



13. Uaing akilla, education 

14. Other <a.g., inauranea benefita) 
XV. Coata of Work 



24% 
7% 
12% 



Overall 
Mean 



5.95 



6.24 
6.28 

5.98 

5.92 

5.70 

6.28 

6.30 
5.89 
5.73 



I. Getting up in the morning; getting to work on time 11% 



2. Time: (time for other activitiea and intereata; time 
for myaelf) 

3. Mot enough time for houaewrk 

4. Heeda of children; (conflicta with needa of children- 
too much time away from children) 

5. Paychological atreaa 

6. Tiring; fatiguing 

7. Routine: (lack of autonomy; having to be there every 
day) 
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48% 
24% 

34% 
20% 
11% 

26% 



4 31 

4 81 
4.53 

5.00 
4.84 
4.15 

4.53 



T*We I. (concM.) 



^ ^^^^ 
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5.71 



8. Cttllts (regardlnc; J>ein8 «i«y from children) 5% 6 33 

9. MstrUge/Kutband: (interfere* with retetionthlp 

with hitthend; not enough time with huebcnd) 14X 

10. Social interactions (don't like the paople r work with} 
don t like the people 1 cone into contact with on «y 
job; I have a peraonality conflict with someone I 
work with) 5^ 

11. Characteriattca of thia job: (dialike work I have 
to do; dislike this job; not enough benefits; 
dislike hours, etc.) 2ZX 

12. Difficulty being a wonan: (diacrlnination because 
I m a wooan; lack of advancement; lower pay, etc.) 5% 5 00 

13. Day-care for children: (difficulty regarding care of 
children; finding competent help wiiilo I work) %% 6 25 

14. Other (e.g. . I'm missing something by having someone m 5 no 
else raise my child) 



5.17 



4.85 



Table 2. Overall Keans of Xiullvldtial StrueturM Xteaa 



X* Foalcive Parenchood 



Overall Mean. 



I. 


Frienda have children 


t 99 


2. 


Biological idenclcy 


1.75 


3. 


Child 'a achievement 


4*45 


4. 


Children give you iimortallty . 




5. 


* 

Z give love 


A 9 e 

«fal5 


6. 


Be like nor taofchar 


1 AA 
ZelKf 


7. 


Like taaka of childcare 


2*87 


8. 


eharacteriatica in child 


2.13 


9. 


Obaerve growth and davelomBent 


4 84 


10. 


others* expectationa 


1.25 


11. 


Like children 


4.78 


12« 


fCuahand witnta 


2.20 


13. 


Hake tta a "faaily" 


1.67 


14. 


^ive ne cooipaiiioBtfhip and love 


3.06 


15. 


Ifoat wonanly thing ia having a baby 


. 1.76 


16. 


Challenge of being a parent 


3.85 



17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 



Teaching role. Contribute to child 'a learning and 
developnent 

Expreaalon of love to apouae 
Enjoy children's activitiea 
Help retationahip with huaband 



4.76 
2.79 
4 86 
1.83 



11. Negative Parenthood 
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1. Child* a inadequaciea 

2. Economic coat a 
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1.42 
3.20 



Table 2. (cont'd.) 

XZ. Negative Parenthood 

3. Children annoying 

4. Doubt • about oim adequacy 

5. Child could be deforrod 

6. ?orego opportunltlea with children 

7. Chlldreaviig taaka boring 

8. Frlendi are chlldleaa 

9. Interferea iflth relatlonahlp with buaband 

10. Ck>n£lict and pollution In world 

11. Like children only for brief perloda 

12. Worry about child 'a health and well-being 

13. Population exploaion 
U. Haaband jealoua 

15. save enough children 

16. Too old to have child 

17. Loaa of freedon and mobility 
18 Huaband doean't want 

19. Reaponalbltity of being a parent 

20. NOlae and a^aa 



UZ. FoBltive Work 

1. Noney-need ineoae ' 

2. Tine away fron children 

3. Enjcyiaent froo job 

4. Extra itena or aarvicea 

5. Other people 
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m. Potltive Work Overall K««n 

6. Stlf*etteeM 5.05 

7. SoeUl contribution 5.40 

8. Uke «ti8MUtion and nev experieneea 6.23 

9. KE.epi me bitty 4.79 
10. Feel independent 5.55 

IV. Negative Htork 

1. Mot enough €ree tine to relax during the day 3.II 

2. Dislike tone Job taaka 2.49 

3. Not enough time for other ectivitiee 3.76 

4. Dial ike people 2.02 

5. Not enough time for houaework 2.76 

6. interferea with relationship with husband 1.84 

7. Ndt enough time vith children 3.63 
6. Tiring to be both houaevife and eaployee 3.02 
9. Job payehologically atreaaful 1.51 

10. Dislike lack of autonomy 1.09 
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Table 3. Open-BodeA Sum: Revardf » Co«t:» tnd Total Itocivatlon 
fdr Parenthood and Work and Resultant Hetivation 
by Profeaaloml tevel and Fanily Sice 



I ProfeMienal 



Chlldleta 
Small Family 
Large Family 
Mon^pgofeaaional 
Childtaii 
Small Family 
Iiarge Family 







Motp 


^ W 








19.41 


18.68 


0.73 


31.45 


9.82 


21 64 


-20.91 


24.81 


12.62 


12.19 


28.42 


14.00 


14.43 


- 2.24 


27.03 


13.05 


14.00 


27.75 


14.25 


13.50 


0.50 


18.65 


12.60 


6.05 


22.25 


10.00 


12.25 


- 6.20 


18.65 


11.15 


7.50 


22.70 


12.30 


10.40 


- 2.90 


28.15 


9.25 


16.90 


20.70 


9.15 


11.55 


5 35 



$Rp: Family Site, E«7.40. df«.2,U7, g<.00l 

^C^: work Statue, F *8.85, df"»l,117, p <.0l 
Family Siae, F*4.82, d£*2,117, p <.0l 

Kotp: Family Siee, 12.46, df»2.U7, p <.001 

4b^: Work Statue, Fs.24.27. dfcl^in, g <.001 

Ms>t„! Work Statue, l> 7.26. df-il,!-?, g<.Ol 

Result. Hot. J Work Statue, F-6.27, df*l,117, pCOl 
Faiaily Sise, F=-14.90. df «-2,117, g<.001 
Work Statue x Family Siee, £»-3.24, df =2,117, p< .05 
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Table 4. Sum of Structured Statenentt: Remrdt, 
Costs, Total Motivation for Parenthood and 
Work and Resultant Motivation by Vork 
Status and Fanily Sise 



Professional 






Motp 








Res. Mot 


Childless 


61.28 


52.19 


9.09 


104.48 


47.52 


56.95 


-47.86 


Stasll Fsttily 


63.19 


41.28 


21.90 


101.24 


55.90 


45.33 


-23.43 


Large Faolly 




48.80 


-6.75 


98.30 


46.20 


52.10 


-58 65 


Mott-frofessional 
















Childless 


66.05 


46.35 


19.70 


99.30 


54.00 


45.30 


-25 60 


Snail Fanily 


57.87 


42.40 


15.45 


98.70 


52.30 


46.40 


-30.10 


Large Fanily 


55.95 


52.25 


3.70 


106.40 


46.60 


59. eo 


-56.10 


^RpS Fanily Sise, F 


=^3.74, 


df «'2,116, 


pC05 











Motp; Fasdly Slse, F-^4.77, g<..01 
Res. Mot.: Fsnily Sise, F -s4.95, p<.01 
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